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I 

Although British sentiment for several decades had been 
steadily growing more imperialistic, it was not until the outbreak 
of the war that the process was completed, and with dramatic 
suddenness. The "Little Englanders," already dwindling in 
numbers, were confounded by the immediate and practical mani- 
festations of colonial loyalty of which England was glad to avail 
herself. The murmurings of the anti-imperialist ceased in the 
face of such expressions of empire good-will as that contained 
in the message of the Canadian ministry to the British govern- 
ment on August 2, 1914. "If unhappily war should ensue," 
ran the message, "the Canadian people will be united in a com- 
mon resolve to put forth every effort and to make every sacrifice 
necessary to insure the integrity and to maintain the honor of 
our Empire." 

However, notwithstanding the impetus given by the war to 
the doctrines of imperialism and militarism, the believer in the 
principles of internationalism cannot be denied a crumb of com- 
fort from the same event. He clings to the hope that the world- 
wide war, through its very enormity, will actually serve to 
preach peace more effectively than any pacifist can possibly do, 
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and that international arbitration and simultaneous suppression 
of armaments among civilized peoples may therefore be hastened. 
Already there is an increasing willingness to question the va- 
lidity of the ideals of nationalism with its attendant race-instinct 
or patriotism. For a substitute creed many are turning to in- 
ternationalism, vague and untried as most of its principles still 
are. This straw is being clutched at by many in the present 
crisis as the sole hope for the future. That the anarchy of con- 
flicting nation-states must be superseded by a system of inter- 
nationalism, in which peace and international rights will be en- 
forced, is the message of this growing number of enthusiasts. 
Indeed a long step in the direction of an international union al- 
ready seems to have been taken at a conference held in Paris in 
April, 1916. On this occasion, representatives of the allied pow- 
ers met to consider such economic and commercial questions as 
the establishment of a joint-tariff system, the introduction of 
penny postage between the Allies, and the formation of an in- 
ternational patent office. It is true, to be sure, that the funda- 
mental purpose of such a joint tariff system — post-bellum dis- 
crimination against Germany — does not make for world unity. 
However, it is to be hoped that such discrimination will not be 
permanent, but instead will disappear with the cooling of war- 
heated passions. Many cabinet ministers were among the dele- 
gates in attendance at the conference, which not inaptly may be 
designated a legislative parliament of France, Russia, England, 
Italy, Belgium, Serbia, Japan, and the self-governing British 
dominions. If the agreements growing out of this event stand 
the test of time, they will dispose effectively of the contention 
that dissimilar nations cannot act in harmony for their mutual 
advantage in matters international. 

Much less pretentious than such a possible international union 
is the proposal so to reconstruct the British Empire as to insure 
to it greater unity and permanency. To even the cosmopolitan 
internationalist this plan can not be without its appeal. For, not- 
withstanding his ideal of a union of all mankind, based upon 
international cooperation, a binding body of international law, 
and upon a declining emphasis on national greatness, the inter- 
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nationalist may quite consistently concur in suggestions making 
for a more permanent organization of the empire. Indeed, by 
very reason of his principles he may logically welcome such ac- 
tion owing to the impression, more or less current, that a British 
imperial union may well serve as the working model if not the 
nucleus of a larger world union. There is little in the imperial 
union, when one considers the diversity of races, civilizations, 
and interests under the British flag, to differentiate it from a 
union of all mankind, save the difference in bulk. Whereas the 
federation of the world is yet but a glorious aspiration, imperial 
unity is within reach. It is not improbable, therefore, that the 
dawn of a world league would be hastened through the estab- 
lishment of a more complete British union. This union might 
logically either precede or be synchronous with an alliance be- 
tween the United States, the British Empire and France. Such 
a league, embracing not less than one-third of mankind, would 
surpass both in area and in population any other natural alli- 
ance at all probable under existing circumstances. That the 
Allies do not constitute a natural group will perhaps be readily 
conceded in the face of their widely differing systems of govern- 
ment and political traditions. By leaving the door open through 
which to welcome other members to the tripartite union, the in- 
terests of humanity as a whole would in no sense be abandoned. 

It is necessary, of course, to declare with utmost haste that 
the foregoing is conditioned on the premise that motives of 
national aggrandisement and national enmity must be subordi- 
nated to the desire for the larger benefits growing out of peace 
and international good-will. 

Doubtless it will be stoutly maintained that a British imperial 
union would in its very nature involve motives of aggrandise- 
ment, and a limitation on democracy and freedom. In rejoinder 
it is but necessary to allude to the political structure already in 
existence, through which the natural impulses of the colonial 
peoples toward national identity are harmonized with the con- 
tinuance of the British connection. The unique political status 
of the dominions, so highly prized by them, is the fruit of a long 
and' oftentimes painful process of evolution. Within the past 
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two decades, these states, bursting the colonial chrysalis, have 
emerged into nationhood. Indeed, at the colonial conference of 
1907, the secretary for the colonies concurred in the principle 
laid down by the British prime minister that the "essence of 
the imperial connection" is to be found in "the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the different governments which are a part of the 
British Empire." The support of the leaders of India, not less 
than the loyalty of the Indian regiments, serves also as testimony 
to the character of British rule. Alike among distinguished In- 
dians and British statesmen the hope is gaining ground that the 
future contains for India a democratic political system not wholly 
unlike that already enjoyed by the self-governing dominions. In 
the light of present conditions, therefore, it would seem entirely 
appropriate to condition the formation of a closer imperial union 
upon principles of political democracy. 

Yet, despite its virtues, the present political structure of the 
empire has been deemed unsatisfactory. Having obtained ex- 
tensive powers, the dominions have been tending toward the 
development of separate external policies. Canada negotiates, 
for example, with foreign countries for reciprocity agreements, of 
which practice notable illustrations are found in the Franco- 
Canadian commercial treaty of 1907, and in the ill-starred rec- 
iprocity agreement of 1911 with the United States. Canada, 
also in 1907, sent an official representative to Japan to negotiate 
a treaty relative to oriental immigration. The dominions frame 
their own tariffs, determine their immigration policies, and for- 
mulate their military and naval programs with a view primarily 
of serving their own individual interests. The welfare of the 
empire as a whole has been a matter of secondary importance. 
In all this Great Britain has acquiesced, not having the power 
to do otherwise, owing to the right of autonomy, which, having 
been conferred upon the dominions, has been in no danger of 
falling into disuse. To the advocate of closer imperial union the 
inevitable result of this process must eventually be the disintegra- 
tion of the empire. 

Against the continuance of the laissez faire policy of accepting 
conditions as they arise, many have been raising their voices. 
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Mr. H. M. Hyndman, for example, in speaking of the British 
people, has declared that "we are rubbing along in apathetic 
fashion as our fathers have done before us and imagine that if 
we can manage our business and handle our disputes, misde- 
meanors, and crimes without anything in the shape of a codified 
law, we can equally well conduct our polity without anything 
approaching to a constitution. We are quite content to drift 
alike in calm and storm. Those who are wise enough or fidgety 
enough to ask for a compass, and to request that we should set 
a definite course are regarded, until the crash comes, as mere 
wiseacres and meddlers who do better to attend to their own 
matters alone." 

II 

Accordingly the imperialist urges the establishment of a more 
complete and permanent union of the empire. He would meet 
the demands of the dominions for a complete national life and 
for a voice in the decision of their destinies by admitting them to 
full partnership with Great Britain itself in the control of imperial 
policies of common interest to all parts of the empire. Few prob- 
ably will deny that the dominions have abundantly won the 
right — as they have shared the burden — to share authority in 
the councils of the empire. Near the close of the year 1915, Sir 
Robert Borden, the Canadian premier, in alluding to this issue 
declared that "our empire seems to us something greater than 
it was a year ago. When mighty armies from the dominions and 
dependencies arrayed themselves in its battle-line, a new and im- 
pressive epoch in its history was marked. It is realized that the 
great policies and questions which concern and govern the issues 
of empire peace and war can not in future be assumed by the 
people of the British Islands alone." 

Imperialists, however, are divided into two schools of thought. 
While agreeing over the end to be achieved, they differ over the 
means to be employed. Their common purpose was concisely 
stated by the late Joseph Chamberlain, who at one time declared 
that "an effort is to be made to find, and having been found to 
pursue, a common policy by which the development of each unit 
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of the empire may be made to serve the interests of the whole, 
and the strength of the whole to safeguard and promote the de- 
velopment of each." In the phrase of Lord Milner the ultimate 
ideal for the empire is that of a "union in which the several 
states, each entirely independent in its separate affairs, should 
all cooperate for common purposes on the basis of absolute un- 
qualified equality of status." 

Of the two solutions proposed to attain this end, imperial 
federation has the advantage of priority and number of adherents. 
The ideal of a Britannic alliance, too recent to have obtained an 
impressive following, is deemed by its advocates, however, to be 
more in harmony with sentiment current in the empire. Funda- 
mentally, the difference between the two is one of degree rather 
than of principle. In the scheme of federation, a federal parlia- 
ment would be created, made up of representatives of Great 
Britain and the dominions, with an executive responsible to it. 
All matters pertaining to the empire at large, such as defense, 
commerce and immigration, would be subject to control by 
this imperial body in peace as well as in war. The conception of 
the Britannic alliance, on the other hand, makes no call for any 
act of constitution-making and makes no demand for a new im- 
perial government. It would involve the process of deliberately 
continuing developments already well begun, supplemented by a 
further elaboration of the imperial conference to serve as a 
central organization. 

By both schools the principle of imperial preference is regarded 
as an essential to success. The federationist declares that it is 
almost unthinkable that imperial unity should be achieved and 
permanently secured save through the help of imperial prefer- 
ential tariff rates. It was the assertion of Mr. Chamberlain that 
"a common trade policy is the indispensable basis of a common 
imperial policy." At the same time, Mr. Jebb, a prominent 
advocate of a Britannic alliance, has pointed out that an alliance 
could not succeed unless it were reenforced with "a network of 
economic interests between the allied peoples." Through such 
conditions the belief would grow that "the imperial connection 
was a national asset rather than an incubus or a risk." All seem 
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agreed that if the British Empire is to hold together as a great 
federation of free democracies it is essential that there should be 
an increasing solidarity of thought and feeling on such questions 
of policy as trade and defense which concern all alike. It is 
felt therefore that cleavage must follow if any member of the 
federation should indefinitely pursue a policy which the others 
may regard as injurious. 

In the light of the foregoing it may appear strange that the 
great obstacle in the path of imperial preference has been Eng- 
land's continued adherence to the policy of free trade. For 
decades, and with growing insistence, the dominions have been 
urging the principle of imperial preference upon Great Britain. 
Although these suggestions met with indifference at first and 
seemed fruitless, Sir Wilfrid Laurier was inspired, in 1897, with 
the idea of giving effect to the principle in Canada without 
waiting for British reciprocation. Canada's example was fol- 
lowed by the other dominions, which fact combined with the 
vigorous campaign waged by Mr. Chamberlain and others awak- 
ened an interest in Britain in the cause of colonial preference. 
It was after the disappointing results of the colonial conference 
of 1902 that many began to realize that, for practical purposes, 
there was a fundamental defect in the traditional conception of 
colonial "loyalty" to England, and of dutiful acquiescence in 
British ascendency. This opportunity, so favorable to a con- 
structively Liberal treatment of the Britannic question, was 
taken advantage of, however, by certain Conservative leaders, 
who began discussing imperial questions of trade and defense in 
terms of partnership rather than ascendency and of equal alli- 
ance rather than colonial dependence. And yet the preference 
so long desired was not forthcoming. 

Notwithstanding the absence of British reciprocation the do- 
minions have continued their policy of preference. The original 
concession by Canada in 1897 amounted to a reduction of 12| per 
cent in the customs duties in favor of Great Britain. Since 
1900, the average of rates levied on British goods has normally 
been 33|- per cent lower than the general average of duties. 
Both New Zealand and South Africa adopted the principle of 
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preference in 1903, and similar action was taken by Australia 
in 1908. That the preferential rates represent a genuine con- 
cession will be obvious from a comparison of actual duties. In 
the year 1912, the average rate of duty levied in New Zealand 
on British goods, subject to preference, was 13 per cent, whereas 
the same goods if of foreign origin would have been charged a 
rate of 25 per cent. The corresponding rates for Australia were 
13 and 18 per cent respectively, and for South Africa 10 and 13 
per cent. Considered as a reduction from the general rates levied 
on foreign goods, the British preference represented an abate- 
ment of approximately 50 per cent in the case of New Zealand, 
30 per cent in Australia, and nearly 25 per cent in South Africa. 

Ill 

It is significant that the war already has altered the English- 
man's traditional attitude toward protection and preference. 
Owing to political and military exigencies, accentuated by na- 
tional enmities, public opinion is undergoing a radical change. 
The problem of securing an imperial self-sufficiency is looming 
large on the British horizon, inasmuch as insular self-sufficiency is 
impossible. At the same time a quickened feeling of imperial 
solidarity has not unnaturally arisen as a result of empire coop- 
eration on the battlefields of Europe. 

Already definite proposals are being discussed for particular 
restrictions and preferences. At the notable meeting of the 
British Association of Chambers of Commerce held in London in 
March, 1916, resolutions were adopted which may have far- 
reaching effects on the economic future not only of the empire 
but of the world. Among the 1000 or more delegates to this 
conference were representatives of every considerable commercial 
and industrial organization in the British Isles, and of similar 
bodies in the outlying parts of the empire. The British govern- 
ment was represented by Reginald McKenna, chancellor of the 
exchequer, and there were official representatives present from 
many of the colonies. Among the resolutions adopted, two re- 
flect clearly a sentiment for a complete readjustment of the 
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British commercial policy. The first one, unanimously adopted, 
declared that "the experience of the war has shown that the 
strength and safety of the British nation in time of national peril 
lie in the possession by this nation of the power to produce its 
requirements from its own soil and its own factories rather than 
in the possession of values which may be exported and exchanged 
for products and manufactures of foreign countries." After 
some opposition on the part of adherents of free trade, a second 
resolution was adopted with practical unanimity. It provided: 
"First, for preferential trading relations between all British 
countries; second, for reciprocal trading relations between the 
British Empire and allied countries; third, for favorable treat- 
ment of neutral countries; fourth, for restrictions by tariffs and 
otherwise on all trade relations, with enemy countries, so as to 
make it impossible to return to pre-war conditions." 

In his address before the conference, however, Mr. McKenna 
would not commit the administration to any radical departure 
from the national policy of free trade. Again, early in April, in 
introducing the war budget, Mr. McKenna reverted to the ques- 
tion as to whether tariff duties might be used for controlling and 
directing trade along desired lines. "Any attempt in this direc- 
tion," he declared, "would be met by insuperable preliminary 
difficulties in finding the necessary machinery to give effect to 
such proposals." 

Still the significant fact remains that there is a growing public 
sentiment in favor of a change in fiscal policy. Even in Man- 
chester, the great stronghold of the principles of Adam Smith 
and Richard Cobden, there is evidence of changing opinion, as 
illustrated in the sharp opposition which developed against a 
resolution presented by the board of directors to the Manchester 
chamber of commerce at its annual meeting in February, 1916. 
The directors submitted a statement affirming the adherence of 
the chamber to the policy of free trade and its resistance to pro- 
tective tariffs, on the ground that tariffs tend to bolster up in- 
efficient industries at the expense of the community. This reso- 
lution was repudiated by the meeting by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, and in opposition to it two counter-propositions were put 
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forward. The less drastic and radical of the two declared that 
Germany and Austria should not be entitled, after the war, to 
the same facilities for trading with the United Kingdom as those 
granted to allied and neutral nations, and that for that object 
the chamber would be prepared to support, if necessary, a tariff 
on German and Austrian goods. Many of the hitherto strongest 
supporters of free trade are confessing that the perspective has 
been entirely altered by the circumstances growing out of the 
war, and that Germany cannot be permitted to enjoy hereafter 
the same commercial opportunities in the British Isles that she 
possessed before the war. It is becoming increasingly clear that 
there is small solicitude for the preservation, as a sacred institu- 
tion, of the traditional free trade policy. 

Debates in parliament also show unmistakably the trend of 
public opinion. Perhaps the most important evidence of a 
change in the national attitude lies in the willingness of the 
British government to cooperate along tariff lines with its allies 
as indicated in the conference held in Paris, to which reference 
has already been made. "Russia made the first public propos- 
als," declares Mr. Brailsford, "for a prolongation of the present 
war of trenches and torpedoes into a new war of tariffs and boy- 
cotts; France took the initiative in calling the conference; we in 
England have followed their lead." While England has not form- 
ally abandoned free trade, the decision has been made at least 
in principle through the very willingness to act after the war in 
economic alliance with France and Russia, since, in order to 
cooperate in such manner the British fiscal system must in a 
degree become protectionist. In the opinion of Professor Nich- 
olson, of Edinburgh, the British people "are not likely to look 
again with complacency on the growth of German navigation 
and the expulsion of British ships from old trade routes. Some 
revival of our old navigation policy seems very likely." 

Doubtless the revival will be justified on the same grounds on 
which Adam Smith based his approval of the old navigation 
acts. While admitting that these regulations were not favor- 
able to the growth of the maximum of national wealth, and that 
they were the result of national rivalry against the Dutch, he 
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nevertheless commended them as the wisest piece of British 
commercial legislation. His conclusion that "Defense is of more 
importance than opulence" has been revived and is being quoted 
extensively. 

It is obvious on reflection that if a change in the British fiscal 
policy be effected, the event will have profound and far-reaching 
results throughout the civilized world. British free trade has 
come to be looked upon almost as an immemorial institution 
possessing a permanent quality. More than that, it has been 
invested by many in all lands with a moral quality as well. It 
has been held up as a closer approach to an ideal fiscal system 
than any other yet devised. Recognizing that it is implicit in 
the very theory of tariff protection that certain classes in the 
country must carry an economic burden to the advantage of 
others, which would not be the case if trade were free, it has 
been felt that a greater measure of tariff justice was attained in 
Great Britain than in protectionist countries. Yet in the pres- 
ent juncture we discover that what had been conceived to be 
permanent gives evidence of impermanence. In the present 
crisis even the champions of free trade are being swept from their 
long established position, and are being brought to admit that 
there are other national ends than the pursuit of wealth which 
must be safeguarded. While clinging to their convictions as to 
the economic soundness of free trade principles, they admit as 
never before that a free trade pob'cy may fail to serve the ends 
of national security and military preparedness. 

The abandonment of free trade by England will be looked upon 
as a genuine step backwards by believers in internationalism. 
Maintaining that tariffs constitute an important source of in- 
ternational friction, they deduce the conclusion that the era of 
internationalism can not well be ushered in save through the 
erasure of tariff barriers. If, therefore, England, the one great 
exemplar of free trade principles, is now led to repudiate her 
fiscal policy it is feared that the realization of their hopes will 
be indefinitely postponed. It will be evident on reflection that 
this is not an idle fear. In the event of adoption by England 
of a protectionist policy, the underlying reason for such change 
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will undoubtedly be the desire to render herself and the empire 
more neaxly self-sufficient. An accompanying motive will be 
the desire concurrently to retard the economic recovery of Ger- 
many. To be sure, this motive, at present much exploited, will 
lose much of its virulence when the calm of peace returns and 
public opinion reverts to its customary channel. The effect, how- 
ever, of a British policy of restriction applied to imports from 
Germany will not be to hasten the obliteration of the present 
animosities. It should also be borne in mind that a return to 
protection will be accompanied inevitably by the growth of vested 
interests which, when once brought into existence, develop a 
most surprising tenacity of life. 

Yet, in the face of all these conditions, the hope remains that 
from the recent economic conferences in Paris, with their pro- 
posed joint tariff system for the Allies, there may emerge the 
ultimate solution of the world problem. If, when the time of 
settlement of the present conflict arrives, the Allies are able to 
point out to Germany that their military and naval unity is 
unbroken and that they constitute a tariff unit as well, two alter- 
native courses will be open to them. To Germany's question as 
to what they will take to open their markets there will be two 
answers. One of them, as pictured by Mr. Brailsford, would 
be that "we do not mean on any terms to open that market; 
our central purpose is to break your power and therefore your 
trade." The other answer would be that "we will open our 
markets, we will even allow you reasonable facilities for economic 
expansion, but we insist in return on certain concessions to the 
principle of nationality, and on certain guaranties for an en- 
during peace." Except in the event of a miracle bringing an 
overwhelming victory, the Allies must choose, it would seem, 
between these alternatives. We are reminded by Mr. Brails- 
ford that "if they decide to build the settlement on the basis of 
a trade war, they must perforce lighten their cargo of ideals." 
A program of economic reprisal carried beyond a certain point 
would be as suicidal as one of military reprisal. Accordingly a 
policy of commercial reprisal undertaken at the end of the war 
should show "a constructive and healing rather than a negative 
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and punitive object." The commercial policy of the Allies to- 
ward Germany should not be formulated with the ultimate ob- 
ject of perpetuating and intensifying a feud. It should, on the 
contrary, aim to reach an understanding as to the formation of 
an international system into which Germany could ultimately 
enter as an equal. 

IV 

Notwithstanding England's adherence for seven decades to 
the policy of free trade, the principle of colonial preference was 
for centuries a feature of the British fiscal system. From the 
beginning of British colonial enterprise until the free trade era 
of 1846, preference in one form or another was an accepted prin- 
ciple of the imperial policy of England. The first tariff prefer- 
ences were granted to the colonies as long ago as the reign of 
James I. With the progress of the free trade movement, how- 
ever, the old preferences were abolished contrary to the wishes of 
the colonies. This fact is brought out in the correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Gladstone, when colonial secretary in Sir Robert 
Peel's administration in 1846, and Lord Cathcart, then governor- 
general of the provinces of Canada. Lord Cathcart urged the 
continuance of the preferences on the ground that their with- 
drawal would seriously interfere with Canadian commerce with 
the parent state. Mr. Gladstone, however, defended the policy 
of the administration. The last of the colonial preferences were 
abandoned in 1860. 

It is significant that the present-day imperialist concurs in the 
opinion advanced nearly eight decades ago by Richard Cobden, 
an early champion of cosmopolitanism, that a free trade policy 
must result eventually in the dissolution of the empire. In the 
course of a letter written in 1842, he declared that free trade 
would "gradually and imperceptibly loose the bands which unite 
our colonies to us." 

It is perhaps not strange, therefore, that in its modern 
form the policy of preference is one aspect of a general move- 
ment toward the consolidation of the empire. The desire for 
the readoption of preference, in a form adapted to modern con- 
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ditions and arranged on a reciprocal basis, has found formal ex- 
pression at the several conferences held at intervals since 1887 
between British and colonial statesmen. Indeed, even before 
the first conference in 1887, Canadian leaders had repeatedly 
urged upon British authorities the desirability of reciprocal tariff 
arrangements within the empire. It has been the expressed aim 
of every Canadian ministry which has held office since the con- 
federation of the provinces in 1867 to remove obstacles in the 
way of building up the commerce of the empire and to adopt a 
policy of mutual preference. In 1879, for example, Sir John 
Macdonald, then premier of Canada, with two of his principal 
colleagues, Sir Leonard Tilley and Sir Charles Tupper, actually 
made "a proposal for a reciprocity treaty with England" while 
on a visit in London. They found, however, in the phrase of 
Sir John Macdonald, that "no English statesman has yet mus- 
tered courage to take up the question." Not less insistently has 
the movement for preference been urged by statesmen of the 
other dominions. The attitude of Australasia was revealed at 
the conference of 1887 in the speeches of Sir Henry Parkes, Mr. 
Deakin, and Sir Samuel Griffith. In the judgment of Mr. 
Deakin the preference proposal constituted "one of the best 
and one of the few means of drawing closer the bonds of unity 
and increasing the solidarity of the empire." With such views, 
Mr. Hofmeyr and other representatives of South Africa have 
been in hearty agreement. Cecil Rhodes, also an ardent advo- 
cate of preference, urged, in a communication to Sir John Mac- 
donald in 1891, a united effort in behalf of a system of preferen- 
tial trade within the empire. 

Such views, however, have not been held exclusively by domin- 
ion statesmen. Lord Milner and Mr. Balfour have advanced the 
cause of preference, so vigorously championed by Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Mr. Balfour, speaking at Haddington in October, 1911, de- 
clared that "the disintegrating force of tariffs must in no unduly 
extended period have fatal effects upon the unity of the British 
Empire," unless some administration, recognizing the possibili- 
ties and dangers of the situation, succeeds in bringing the "colo- 
nies into a commercial system as well as into a system of defense." 
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Lord Milner has maintained that the root idea underlying prefer- 
ence is that "the scattered communities, which own allegiance 
to the British crown, should regard and treat one another not 
as strangers but as kinsmen; that, while each thinks first of its 
own interests, it should think next of the interests of the family, 
and of the rest of the world only after the family." 

Colonial ministers have indicated the general lines upon which 
they are prepared to move toward inter-imperial reciprocity. 
They stand opposed to any proposal to establish free trade within 
the empire, or a uniform tariff throughout the empire. How- 
ever desirable free trade within the empire may be from many 
points of view, it is at the same time impracticable owing to the 
necessity which would arise in the dominions of finding alterna- 
tive sources of revenue. It was pointed out at the colonial con- 
ference of 1907 by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Mr. Deakin and others 
that according to the then latest revenue returns, Canada was 
raising over half of her total revenue through the customs, while 
in the other dominions customs receipts formed from one-fifth 
to one-third of the total revenues. Similarly, a uniform tariff 
policy for the empire has been deemed impracticable inasmuch 
as "no colony would ever surrender the right to control its fiscal 
policy." Sir Wilfrid Laurier has declared that "nothing could be 
more detrimental to the existence of the British Empire than to 
force upon any part of it, even for the general good, a system 
which would be detrimental locally or might be considered to be 
detrimental locally." For these reasons, the imperial zollverein 
idea broached by Mr. Chamberlain in 1896 was abandoned in 
favor of a system of imperial preferences. 

Before the outbreak of the European war, all the self-govern- 
ing portions of the empire, excepting alone the United Kingdom 
and Newfoundland, had built up a network of inter-imperial 
preferential arrangements. These two states were deterred by 
considerations of foreign trade. For example, Newfoundland, 
intent upon the American market for her staple export, fish, felt 
obliged to refrain from a policy which, however congenial to her 
Britannic sentiment, might prove inimical to her trade with the 
United States. While each of the other dominions had organ- 
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ized its tariff policy to meet its own economic needs, it had, at 
the same time, given an imperial sanction to its policy by granting 
to other parts of the empire as large a measure of trade advan- 
tages over foreign countries as was consistent with its own eco- 
nomic development. 

The unwillingness of the United Kingdom to reciprocate the 
offers of preference made by the dominions has been based on 
the fact that the initiation of any scheme of reciprocal prefer- 
ence by Britain would necessarily involve the recasting of the 
British tariff on general tariff reform lines. Accordingly the pro- 
posed ficsal changes have consistently been rejected by the Liberal 
government. However, the Liberal statesmen have constantly 
asserted that there were alternative methods of bringing the 
empire together which involved no change in the traditional trade 
policy. Thus at the colonial conference of 1909, Mr. Asquith, 
speaking on the preferential trade resolution, stated that while 
he "could not recommend anything in the nature of colonial 
preference by the manipulation of tariffs," there were many 
other ways in which it was not only "the interest but the duty 
of the imperial parliament to promote the commercial interests 
of the rest of the empire." In his speech on the same resolution, 
Mr. Lloyd-George declared that "the question of preferential tar- 
iffs looms so large on the political horizon that its friends may 
lose their sense of proportion, and think that every alternative 
proposition is too insignificant to waste time and thought 
upon." 

Yet when the Liberal ministers attempted to apply their al- 
ternative proposals they found their path beset with difficulties. 
In the main their suggestions were found to be either too difficult 
of attainment, as for instance the scheme of the All-Red route 
of empire communication, or unacceptable to the dominions. 
The Fabian Society likewise set forth as its alternative to the 
policy of preference the creation of trading fleets to "ply be- 
tween the provinces of the empire, and to carry empire goods 
and passengers, either free or at charges far enough below cost, 
to British Australasia and Canada." Mr. Bernard Shaw, who 
was entrusted with the task of drafting these suggestions for 
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the Fabian Society, declared that if the counsels of these al- 
ternative proposals were carried into effect "we shall not need 
to trouble about such makeshifts as tariffs." 

To accuse the Liberal party of a lack of vision or of interest 
in the future of the empire is to gloss over the work of the recent 
imperial conferences and to base the indictment solely on the 
unwillingness to adopt the principle of tariff reform and imperial 
preference. From this principle the Liberals continued to dis- 
sent on the grounds that its adoption would involve the abroga- 
tion of many existent British commercial treaties with foreign 
countries, and that it would revive the practice of taxing the 
food of the British public. 

While arguing that to adopt imperial reciprocity would cost 
the United Kingdom too dear, Liberal leaders have acknowledged 
the commercial benefits derived through preferential rates in the 
markets of the dominions. Mr. Lloyd-George, in admitting the 
beneficial effect of preference, has declared that "the Canadian 
preferential tariff has produced a marked effect upon our export 
trade to Canada," and that like results were to be expected from 
the establishment of preference in the sister dominions. "It is 
certainly to our mutual advantage," he added, "that eveiy thing 
within reason should be done to promote commercial intercourse 
between Britain and the colonies." At the same time the free 
trader has felt that it is a question whether the United Kingdom 
can afford to disturb its vast trade with foreign countries in 
order to promote a possible advance in her colonial trade, which 
is so much less. Thus he points out that normally one-third 
only of British exports go to British possessions. Of imports into 
the United Kingdom, the empire has supplied rather less than 
one-fourth during the past half century. We are further re- 
minded by the Liberals that Britain has enjoyed most-favored- 
nation treatment from foreign nations— that is to say, their 
most favorable rates. If, under these circumstances, England 
were to establish preferential trading with her colonies, thus cre- 
ating maximum and minimum tariffs, she doubtless would de- 
prive herself of her most-favored-nation treatment in foreign 
markets. This, however, is debatable, inasmuch as imperial 
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tariff arrangements may legitimately be regarded as a matter 
of domestic concern. 

Nevertheless the imperialist still continued to urge the adop- 
tion of preference on the ground that if British statesmen failed 
to act, the differences in policy of the several governments within 
the empire would be accentuated; that the dominions would be 
more inclined than ever to exercise the power of negotiating 
treaties in which their interests might not be slighted. In the 
budget speech of Mr. W. S. Fielding, the finance minister, de- 
livered in the Canadian house of commons in April, 1903, there 
is a significant passage bearing on this question. "Putting aside 
other considerations," declared Mr. Fielding, "if the British 
government and people do not show any appreciation of the 
value of the preference, then, so far as the British government 
and people are concerned, they can not complain if we see fit 
to modify or change that preferential tariff." Reference already 
has been made to the independent negotiations on the part of 
Canada which led to the Franco-Canadian treaty of 1907, an 
event which will not be without its influence on future tariff 
transactions by the dominions. It is not inconceivable, there- 
fore, that an extensive and complicated network of commercial 
treaties might arise which would prove inimical to imperial 
unity by reducing the preference enjoyed by the United King- 
dom in the markets of the dominions and by setting up an exten- 
sive series of discriminations by foreign countries in favor of the 
dominions as against the United Kingdom. 

To the assertion that the United Kingdom is not a tariff state 
and that, for that reason, it would have to undergo a complete 
overturn of policy in order to adopt preference, the imperialist 
may legitimately make reply that the British people have for 
years been paying customs duties on their tea, tobacco, spirits, 
and sugar. Thus in the year ended March 31, 1912, the reve- 
nue derived from customs duties levied on the imports of these 
four classes of commodities amounted to $150,000,000. The per 
capita burden of customs taxation borne by the inhabitant of 
the British Isles has been normally not less than that of the 
American, notwithstanding the avowedly protectionist character 
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of the American tariff system. To be sure the British customs 
duties were arranged in accordance with the strictest tenets of 
the; Cobdenite doctrine. 

Although he proposed his system of imperial preference in the 
interest chiefly of empire unity and of the empire producer, Mr. 
Chamberlain did not overlook in his program the welfare of the 
British consumer. It will be recalled that Mr. Chamberlain, in 
his Glasgow speech of October 6, 1903, urged the reduction of 
several of the existent customs rates in order to offset the pro- 
posed duties. He wished to take off three-fourths of the duty 
on tea, one-half of the duty on sugar, and to effect a correspond- 
ing reduction on cocoa and coffee. At the same time, he pro- 
posed the placing of a duty on foreign wheat not to exceed six 
cents per bushel, and a tax of about 5 per cent on foreign meats 
and dairy produce. Importation of these products from the 
British dominions was to be duty free. A substantial prefer- 
ence was also proposed on colonial wines. 

Underlying the entire tariff controversy, however, is the ques- 
tion as to how far the distinction is valid between economic and 
political considerations. It is a commonplace that the free 
trader has concentrated his attention on the growth of wealth 
on the assumption that with the increase of national wealth the 
integrity and welfare of the nation will automatically be cared 
for. The tariff reformer on the other hand maintains that while 
seeking the greatest measure of economic welfare the wider po- 
litical considerations must not be neglected. He would consider 
the economic as but one of the several aspects of national life. 
He holds that economic conditions and political vigor react upon 
one another. "If we deliberately accept a one-sided economic 
development, we must be at pains," declares Professor Cunning- 
ham "to rectify the particular political weakness that is likely to 
ensue." Therefore, although the imperialist would perhaps ad- 
mit that the adoption of protection and of imperial preference 
might carry with it some economic sacrifice, he nevertheless sup- 
ports strongly such a policy on the ground that it would lead to 
greater imperial solidarity and to a more permanent basis of 
empire cooperation. 



